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bard of mediaeval Ireland would have put into one of die
traditional recitals, if he did not find it there.
In short, Stephens is not a pioneer but a profiteer of the
Irish literary revival. Yeats and Russell had used the Irish
saga stuff as an experiment; Stephens, twenty years later,
finds the material, so to say, set out for him. What would
have come from this most original writer if the Gaelic
movement had not existed, it is hard to guess ; but neither
his first volume of verse nor his first prose story is coloured
by it. We might have more books like The Charwoman's
Daughter. But Goldsmith wrote only one Vicar. At all
events, after his first two volumes, all the work of James
Stephens is not only Irish but full of Gaelic lore and Gaelic
fantasy. This is less true of his poems than of his prose.
But the poems are full of that detailed delight in natural
scenery which is more marked in poems of the Ossianic
cycle than perhaps in any other European literature before
the Renaissance.
Stephens is known best, whether inside Ireland or out-
side it, by his Crock of Gold. Nobody can resist the gaiety
and even the hilarity of his fantastic inventions. Humour
bubbles out of him at every pore ; and it is always good
humour. There is more fun in his prose than in that of
all his contemporaries put together ; and it is not lacking
in his verse. In this the Gaelic influence is not obtruded ;
a reader accustomed to the best poetry of the nineteenth
century would find nothing to estrange him, except it
may be some odd little quirks of familiar phrase. Yet the
verse is by the old standards harmonious, though often
novel in pattern ; the sense is easily followed, and though
at times this poet brings into his cursings words such as
Villon affected, he always respects the language which is
his medium. Verse is more durable than prose, and it may
happen that the mind of James Stephens will be known to
later generations by his poetry. Yet perhaps the fullest